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For M. Halphen's volume on the last two Carolingians the body of 
material is not large. He has been able to discover in all but fifty 
charters of these sovereigns, besides twelve forgeries and some scattered 
references to others documents, and, thanks to the excellent studies of 
M. Ferdinand Lot on this period, he has not been able to bring out much 
that is new for its history. The diplomatic introduction is a model of 
sober and concise statement, and occasionally, as in the account of the 
chancery, it throws light on the vicissitudes of royal power during these 
reigns and the growing demoralization toward the end. M. Prou deals 
with a longer period, and the one hundred and seventy-two charters 
which he has collected furnish the indispensable basis for the still un- 
written history of Philip I.'s reign. On the whole, though, the perusal 
of these documents is disappointing, both for political history and for 
the study of institutions. Philip I. was not a personage of importance, 
and while his long reign fell in a notable period of history, his own 
official acts throw singularly little light upon his times. 

Both volumes are admirable types of what such works should be. 
The text has been established with scrupulous care, the various copies 
and earlier editions are fully indicated, and the typography is excellent. 
To many the pains taken will seem almost too great, for the index refers 
regularly to lines as well as pages, and the list of copies is extended to 
the point of including all modern transcripts, even when they have no 
value for the text. The introductions are important contributions to 
diplomatics, and it is a convenience to be able to consult them in the 
same volume with the charters instead of having to seek them else- 
where, as in the case of the series with which this one takes rank, the 
Diplomata of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 

Charles H. Hasktns. 



English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in English Medie- 
val History. By Paul Vinogradoff, D.C.L., LL.D., Corpus 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1908. Pp. xii, 599.) 
The middle ground between the conditions described in his two 
earlier works, the Growth of the Manor, in so far as it is a study of 
origins, and Villainage in England, a study of the perfected manor, 
Professor Vinogradoff has covered with a close and systematic investi- 
gation into the social conditions disclosed by Domesday Book. He has 
cut, in a sense, a section across English society at the moment when 
Norman institutions and customs were being imposed upon the already 
complex conditions resulting from Scandinavian occupations and the 
natural development of the Anglo-Saxons. In the first of the two essays 
into which the book is divided he approaches the subject from above, 
discussing the influence of public law on society as seen, first, in the 
military organization necessary for the defense of the country, the fyrd, 
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the here, the feudal host; second, in the maintenance of order by means 
of judicial institutions, public and private; third, in the assessment and 
collection of the revenue necessary for the support of the government. 
In the second essay he deals directly with the actual conditions of 
rural life — with the manor, the soke, the township and the classes of 
society. This comprehensive arrangement of material has enabled him 
to include in his discussion many of the intricate problems of early 
English history. The subject-matter is complex, the argument highly 
detailed and technical, and sometimes difficult to follow, but clarity and 
unity of treatment have been secured for the work as a whole by a 
close dependence upon Domesday Book. Earlier and later conditions 
are treated only in so far as they are explanatory or illustrative of those 
described in the Great Survey. 

Of great value is the insistence on the " fundamental dualism " of 
life in preconquestual England, on the necessity, that is to say, of dis- 
tinguishing clearly the conditions in the Scandinavian North and East 
from those in the Saxon South and West. The difference which Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff finds is not so much one of essential characteristics, 
legal, political, or economic, as of time and stage of development, the 
Northern and Eastern counties presenting in the eleventh century con- 
ditions not generally dissimilar to those which must have been reached 
by the South and West in the ninth and tenth centuries. The distinc- 
tion is seen, for example, in the military organization of the two dis- 
tricts. The " remarkable congestion of small freemen in the Danish 
districts ", and also the " heterogeneous mass of tenures " in which 
these freemen still played a great part, were not peculiarly Danish, but 
rather a later appearance of conditions that must have been common 
throughout England at an earlier date, and the here of Harold which 
was drawn from these freemen must, therefore, have resembled the 
fyrd of the seventh and eighth centuries. In the South, on the other 
hand, large units of land under separate landlords had been formed, the 
military service of which was being rendered by a class of more or less 
professional soldiers, who had naturally become the lords of the " pro- 
fessional labourers ". The feudal military tenure of the Conquest did 
not, then, come to the North as a natural growth, but was imposed pre- 
maturely on a region where military service was not yet clearly attached 
to definite stretches of land, whereas in the South the ground was in 
part prepared, and the carving out of knights' fees was easy to accom- 
plish. The Conquest brought a definition of the service due from fees, 
and a differentiation of the knights, in " point of quality of service and 
tenure " from other freemen. It brought also, Professor Vinogradoff 
believes, an attempt at the construction of normal or average knights' 
fees, the large or ordinary fee and the Mortain fee. 

These conclusions regarding military service are an indication of 
the lines of argument in several other general directions. The gradual 
differentiation of the military class, the growth of the landed aris- 
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tocracy and the accompanying dismemberment of public institutions by 
franchises, the weight of taxation, all of these factors in social life led 
necessarily, since the balance of society had to be maintained, to the 
increasing dependence of that part of the population which was engaged 
in agricultural labor. Manorialization by various processes and under 
different names had advanced far in the non-Scandinavian counties by 
the time of the Conquest, although not so far nor so uniformly as the 
Domesday commissioners would have us believe. The allowance that 
is made for the many possible lines of development of the manor, and, 
with it, of the class of villeins, is very important, and also the examina- 
tion of the distribution of the various types of settlements in certain 
counties along lines not ethnological, and the variations in the meaning 
of the Domesday manerium. Professor Vinogradoff finds that Domes- 
day manors are not uniform, but may be divided into five types, the form 
depending in a great measure upon the existence of a demesne or home 
farm, and of the jurisdictional tie, or soke. The division into inland and 
warland and the relation of the parts of the manor to the geld is carefully 
studied. Back of the manor, and, in a sense, underneath it, Professor 
Vinogradoff finds the township the earlier, natural unit of society, an 
agricultural community with a certain corporate character, with by-laws 
of its own, in origin composed of a group of freemen who held each a 
hide, and who rendered military service and followed the communal 
courts. This " independent township ", and side by side with it the 
" private estate cultivated by slaves or serfs ", are "the fundamental 
units underlying the manorial organization ". 

Domesday Book remains slow to disclose all her secrets, but many 
of her difficult statements have gained new life and meaning from 
Professor Vinogradoff's investigations. Certainty, or even common 
agreement, on all points cannot be expected in a period for which the 
evidence is incomplete and difficult to interpret. Professor Vinogradoff's 
book is, however, much more than a series of special and important 
Domesday studies. Its highest value lies in the fact that it is a reason- 
able, well-ordered explanation of English society at an important 
moment, an explanation which is the result of a very comprehensive 
understanding of a difficult subject, and which shows a remarkable con- 
structive power generally restrained by a knowledge of facts gained 
from the laborious compiling of Domesday statistics. 

Les Legendes £piqnes: Recherches sur la Formation des Chansons 
de Geste. Par Joseph Bedier, Professeur au College de France 
Volume I. Le Cycle de Guillaume d' Orange. (Paris: Honore 
Champion. 1908. Pp. 431.) 

The accepted theory of the origin of the leading French epic poems 
makes them at their inception ballads, celebrating the hero of some con- 
temporaneous event. These ballads would grow with time into half- 



